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HICAGO seems to be in the front rank when it comes to. remembering 
the men in the Labor Movement who rendered service while on earth, 
as some time ago they hamed a school house for the late Samuel Gompers 
and now they have named a park for him. 
They are both fine tributes to him, as he spoke many.a good word in 
the interest of schools, parks and playgrounds. 
Many other cities and towns throughout the country should honor his 
memory by giving his name to some of their public institutions or under- 


takings. 
ry rT 


HEN the Interstate Truck Bill becomes a law, that is, if the next 

Congress makes it a law, let us hope that the law will not permit two 
or three trailers to each truck, with only one chauffeur. The roads are 
already congested and dangerous enough as they are. 

For safety on the road, trailers should only be allowed when the mer- 
chandise or material being transported hangs away out over the end of the 
truck body and cannot be transported in any other way, and then a teailet 
might be permitted to be attached to the large truck. 
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ROTHER R. GLEN, secretary-treasurer of Local No. 119, Winnipeg, 
Canada, was International delegate to the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, held recently in St. John, New Brunswick. He reports that busi- 
ness, as well as the unions, are doing well in the Dominion of Canada and 
that they held a very successful convention. 
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HE CLEVELAND LOCAL UNIONS have moved into new and spacious 

quarters at 1513 Superior Avenue. They held a grand opening which 
was well attended and a good time was had by all present. We wish them 
good luck and success in their new headquarters. 
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N EDITOR in one of the central states recently wrote an article on 
Labor Day of the present and the past. Needless to say, he is in a 
union-hating district. He said that the parades on Labor Days in the past 
displayed hostilities towards the employers and that the rest of the day 
was devoted to fiery speeches and agitating trouble for the future. He then 
zoes on to say, “But whd would stop to look at such a parade or listen to 
such speeches today, when there is so much opportunity to go out into the 
country and enjoy a two-days’ vacation.” He should have looked in on 
the Chicago Federation of Labor celebration and listened to the speeches 
made there. It might have done him, and others, a great deal of good, and 
the unskilled workers of his city might find it would pay them well if they 
did parade and listen to some organizer on Labor Day so that they might 
learn for themselves how they might spend those two days in the country 
instead of on the city streets or in their back yards for the want of mongy 
and decent clothes with which to go any place. In our opinion the editorial 
was written in order to please the keep-it-all employers of his: city. 
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Union Smashing Is on 
Scientific Basis 


Up-to-date union smashing is on « 
scientific basis. It is marked by an 
absence of sensationalism. 

The weapon is poison darts that 
lower the workers’ spirit and destroy 
their morale. 

The plan was effectively used 
against the Central Powers in the 
World War. 

This well known military tactic is 
being used by anti-union employers 
and their allies. Workers are drugged 
They are not aware of the process. 
though they would offer stout resist- 
ance if bludgeon methods were ap- 
plied. 

The poison darts are used by em- 
ployers who give lip loyalty to collec 
tive bargaining while they form com- 
pany “unions,” sell stock to em- 
ployees and promise old-age pensions 
and life insurance. 

Psychologists have convinced these 
employers that control of the human 
mind is the seat of power. 

The recent murder of Marion 
(N. C.) textile strikers is crude. It is 
a phase of industrial development 
that has been experienced in other 
sections of the country that now adopt 
the scientific method. 

Under the scientific method the 
trade union theory is never openly) 
attacked. Unorganized workers are 
lulled into inaction by paternalistic 
dope while the intelligentsia tearfully 
point to the. failure of unionism to 
make greater progress in unorganized 
centers. 
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The unionists are attacked in front 
oy paternalistic employers, and on 
yne flank by professed “friends” and 
yn the other flank by Communist 
‘borers from within.” 

This trinity has the same objective, 
though they use different methods. 

The anti-union employer opposes 
inionism because it is a challenge to 
nis autocracy. 

The intelligentsia tells of our fail- 
ires that our faith may be weakened 
and that we will sit at his feet to 
irink in words of wisdom, especially 
yn the value of political activity, 
which he will direct. 

The Communist purpose is less 
secret. 

In each instance organized workers 
are opposed because they would solve 
their problems in their own way. 

Our opponents will not accept la- 
oor’s bedrock philosophy—that trade 
inionists reject the inferiority com- 
olex and that they must stand with 
yther men as equals, not only at elec- 
tion day, but every day. 

That is our offense. 

If organized labor keeps that in 
mind they will understand why they 
face every form of opposition that 
cunning privilege can devise.—News 
Letter. 





Unemployment 


forethought on the subject of un- 
-mployment is being shown by Sac- 
ramento, California, where the city 
manager has appointed a committee 
to study the situation and make sug- 
gestions and recommendations for 
relief. The committee is representa- 
tive of organized labor and all lines of 
industry and business in the city. 

Sacramento had considerable un- 
employment last winter and wishes to 
avoid as far as possible similar con- 
litions this winter. The committee 
will gather available facts on condi- 
tions and seek methods of stabilizing 
employment. 

The move of the California city is a 


good one. Instead of waiting until 
unemployment is upon it, Sacramento 
is planning ahead to meet the situa- 
tion and prevent idleness. This is bet- 
ter than trying to devise remedies 
after unemployment is rife. Other 
cities, please copy.—Exchange. 


Rayon Interests Try to Bar 


Union Labor 


Enka, another branch of the Eu. 
ropean rayon interests that own the 
Elizabethton plants, follows suit with 
a request that labor organizers be 
barred from Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, where the plant is being built at 
a cost of about $10,000,000. The sec- 
retary of the company says the pur- 
pose is to use “the labor of your moun- 
tains” and he hopes nothing will dis- 
turb the “peaceful working condi- 
tions,” as he terms them, under which 
unlimited exploitation is possible. The 
gentleman is embarked upon a hope- 
less task. Unionism will come, even 
in nice, new $10,000,000 plants. 

Another investigator of southern 
conditions says manufacturers incline 
to the view that there ought to be a 
separate federation for southern 
workers, affiliated only loosely, if at 
all, with the American Federation of 
Labor. Divide and rule was a motto of 
bosses long before these mill owners 
thought of it. And those who are 
ruled always get together in the end, 
even when they are divided for a time 
over false issues and herring trails 
—The Chronicle. 


The Census 


Next year the census will be taken. 
Each town will boast about its growth 
or will keep very quiet if it has lost. 
Just why so much stress is put upon 
quantity and so little on quality would 
be difficult to explain. 

Long and loud will be the shouts of 
joy in every town which the census 
shows has passed a rival neighbor in 
population. Wails of discontent. 
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charges of padding the returns and 
what not will be heard from towns 
which have been left behind. 

All of which, in most cases, is much 
ado about nothing. While growth in 
population frequently does indicate a 
prosperous community, other factors 
are far more important. What kind 
of citizens a town has is of greater 
significance than how many. If num- 
bers alone made a good community, 
we should all want to live in New 
York or one of the other large cities. 
But, taken as a whole, it is probable 
that the people of the smaller towns 
and even of the rural districts are hap- 
pier than the masses crowded for 
elbow room in the congested metro- 
politan centers. 

The town to be envied is the one 
where the people have a community 
spirit, are neighborly, intellectually 
alert, devoted to the better things of 
life and, as far as may be, mind their 
own business. As to material prosper- 
ity, it should not be judged by the 
number of millionaires a town has, 
but by whether everyone who wants 
to work has a job.—The Chronicle. 





About the Tariff 


Queer things happen in the tariff 
fight. Retail dry goods men, hoping 
for more cheap goods that can be sold 
on bargain counters, oppose tariff. 
They think they are wise, but are 
foolish. These dealers sell other goods 
besides cheap bargains. If American 
wage-earners are out of work because 
of foreign competition, from whence 
will come the buying power to move 
the staple goods? The workers, in that 
case, won’t even be able to buy bar- 
gains! 

Automobile makers also want lower 
rates. Naturally. They are beginning 
to manufacture in Europe and they 
want to bring their low-wage product 
here. When they manufactured here 
they were glad of high tariff, though 
they may not have needed it. Now, 
manufacturing abroad, they turn 


about. They do not look ahead to see 
what will happen to their market, 
with its millions of wage earners buy- 
ing automobiles because of wages 
earned in America. 

The Washington Daily News calls 
this changed attitude “enlightened 
selfishness,” but it isn’t. It is unen- 
lightened greed.—The Chronicle. 





Building Trades Wages 


Mr. J. P. Lohman, real estate editor 
of the Hearst papers, writes one day 
in his column about building trades 
wages here and in other countries, 
showing some very low foreign wages, 
which everyone knows exist. 

Mr. Peter J. Brady, alert president 
of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company in New York, reads what 
Mr. Lohman writes and replies, Mr. 
Lohman printing the reply, gra- 
ciously. 

Mr. Brady asks what about the rela- 
tive production of our workers and 
the foreign, low-paid workers. Then 
he asks what about the similarity or 
dissimilarity of work and of struc- 
tures, an important question. Then 
he goes deeper. He asks if it wouldn’t 
be fair to call attention to the fact 
that well-paid American workmen are 
providing better opportunities for 
their families, enjoying a multitude of 
good things that have come to be es- 
sentials with us, and, in addition, pay- 
ing taxes for public improvements 
that make better cities and towns, 
taxes that low-paid workers abroad 
could not pay. 

Mr. Brady did a good job. The truth 
is, what is important is not how much 
more work an American may do in a 
day, but what kind of a civilization we 
are building with our better wages 
and our material good things. High 
wages are a contributing factor to- 
ward our higher, richer social order. 
We could never have built this nation 
to what it is if workers had been kept 
on a coolie basis; it would crumble to- 
morrow if they were put on that basis. 
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Workers in America are not a class 
apart—and that is that, happily 
enough.—The Chronicle. 





Churchman Scores Conditions 
in Mills 


New York.—Conditions among mill 
workers in Marion, N. C., are “unbe- 
lievable,” declared Rev. William B. 
Spofford in a report to the Commis- 
sion on Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches. The 
Episcopal clergyman has just re- 
turned from Marion, where he made 
an investigation. 

“IT never saw a more hard-boiled 
bunch of employers as those in Ma- 
rion,” he said. 

“T think the only way the workers 
are ever going to get any justice is 
by having a strong organization and 
the churches ought to support efforts 
being made toward that organization 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor.” 

Rev. Spofford declared these mill 
workers are “poverty stricken,” and 
are living in shacks with no sanitation 
facilities. 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive sec- 
retary of the commission, declared 
that the workers should not be starved 
into submission, and that money and 
clothing will be collected for thei 
benefit. 

“This relief is not partisan, but 
plainly a humanitarian duty of the 
church,” he said.—News Letter. 


The People’s Rights 


That others than labor men are se- 
riously alarmed by the encroachment 
of judges upon the rights and liberties 
of the people is shown by the following 
item appearing in Harper’s Weekly: 

“Tt has been reserved for the judges 
in this enlightened age and in this 
country devoted to freedom to push 
out their power in every direction and 
to develop upon an alarming scale the 
fictions under cover of which they are 


making the most serious invasions. 
While others are held rigorously to 
old forms, the court itself knows how 
to invent new powers for itself. No 
judge likes work so little that he will 
deliberately deny his own jurisdiction. 
The laziest judge may like his job lit- 
tle but he loves his jurisdiction more. 
He likes to sit upon his bench and 
watch his powers grow. Apparently 
the habit of listening to obsequious 
phrases and moving amidst bowing 
and scraping attendants is not good 
for the soul of the little man under 
the black robe. 

“When some years ago Congress 
passed a law forcing judges to grant 
jury trials in contempt cases growing 
out of the violation of injunctions in 
labor disputes, the lower court denied 
the jury trial and asserted that Con- 
gress was powerless to limit the lordly 
power of a judge. And the Circuit 
Court of Appeals agreed with these 
judges. Fortunately, the Supreme 
Court saved us from that. A little 
earlier the President pardoned a liti- 
gant who had been sentenced to a long 
jail term for contempt. But the judge 
had the accused brought before him 
in the face of the President’s pardon 
and ordered him to jail, declaring that 
the President had no such power. To 
a raw layman this looks like a bad in- 
strument to put into the hands of 
officials so far removed from public 
scrutiny and criticism as judges.”— 
Exchange. 





Labor Movement Must Meet 
Changing Production Plans 


Toronto, Ontario. — “Our labor 
movement has to be prepared to meet 
the labor problems arising out of the 
distinctive production characteristics 
of the period,” declared the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council in its report to the 
annual convention. 

“Mass production can continue only 
if there is mass consumption—that is, 
incomes must be adequate to buy what 
is produced. Labor is anxious to avoid 
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depression which brings unemploy- 
ment and distress. 

“Mechanical power and machine 
tools displace hand skills and develop 
new jobs requiring new skills. These 
new jobs and skills should be exam- 
ined to find bases for industrial train- 
ing and union organization. Proper 
and adequate vocational education is 
essential to craftsmanship. 

“Stabilization of wholesale com- 
modity prices reflects a new situation 
in industry. Better accounting meth- 
ods have put in the hands of manage- 
ment information which enables them 
to control development instead of 
blindly meeting chance forces.” 

Attention is called to a rapidity of 
changes in production that give no 
thought to displaced workers. 

“Persons who have given a lifetime 
to learning a highly skilled trade find 
their investment dissipated,” it is 
stated. “In time some may be ab- 
sorbed by their expanding industry, 
others may adapt their experience to 
service in other fields. Others finding 
adjustment impossible fall to lower 
industrial levels. Rapidity of change 
makes a serious employment prob- 
lem.” 

The council makes the important 
point that “‘prosperity represents av- 
erage trends, not the actual situation 
in each industry.” 

“Even in this period of unusually 
sustained upward trend, there are de- 
pression areas and industries. The 
problem of leveling up these depres- 
sion forces is just as important as 
that of maintaining the more ad- 
vanced. Even within the industries 
that are increasing output and profits 
there are unfavorable factors which, 
if unchecked, are potential dangers.” 
—News Letter. 


Why This Secrecy? 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers held their annual meeting 


in New York October 14-16. A “fea- 
ture” of this gathering, officials state, 


will be a discussion of the anti-union 
shop, which they insist on calling 
“open” shop. 

These lip-defenders of freedom 
should be expected to give the widest 
publicity to this discussion. Instead, 
members are informed: 

“The Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation is limiting this meeting to 
the firms that are members of the or- 
ganization and a few special guests. 
It was decided to keep the meeting in 
the nature of a closed session, so that 
discussion of any and all phases of the 
situation may be without restraint. 
* * * Thus ready access to the meeting 
room will be provided and the desire 
to preserve the confidential character 
of this gathering will be met.” 

No one can deny the right of these 
business men to hold secret meetings, 
but when they ask the public to accept 
their opposition to workers’ collective 
bargaining, fair-minded citizens will 
recall this star chamber session. 

Secret meetings to discuss a social 
issue of first importance are associ- 
ated with privilege, frame-ups, spies 
and other wrongful practices. 

Several years ago this association 
was investigated by the United States 
Senate for its secret lobbying prac- 
tices. The committee denounced the 
same group who now discuss a public 
question behind double-barred doors. 
—News Letter. 





Income of Nation Held 
in Few Hands 


Toronto, Ontario.—United States 
income tax returns were used by the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council to show 
that the nation’s income flows into the 
hands of the few. 

In 1926, 237,000 more persons were 
receiving incomes of $5,000 and over 
than in 1919. This is an increase of 
36 per cent. The total amount of 
money paid in incomes of $5,000 or 
over increased 51.9 per cent by 4.5 
billions of dollars. Increases were lar- 
ger in the higher income groups. The 
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amount of income paid to persons re- 
ceiving $100,000 a-year or more in- 
creased 171 per cent, 3.1 billion dollars 
more. 

There were 4,056 more persons re- 
ceiving an income of $100,000 or more, 
73 per cent increase, and their per 
capita income was 114 per cent higher. 
In 1926, 90 per cent of the population 
got only 67.1 per cent of the national 
income. 

“We propose to work for raising the 
lower incomes and therefore the total 
national income,” the council asserts. 
—News Letter. 





Workers Face New Phases of 
Age-Long Struggle 


The A. F. of L. annual convention 
at Toronto will consider new phases of 
the workers’ struggle for a better life. 

In each period these methods are 
considered a “menace” that threaten 
the life of organized labor. The men- 
ace is removed, only to have workers 
confronted by the same problem in 
another form. 

Employers who oppose collective 
bargaining now talk of the company 
“union’’—the old fight has taken new 
shapes. 

Brutal antagonism has been re- 
placed largely by opiates, such as 
stock ownership, pensions and other 
forms of paternalism—the mode of 
attack has changed, but the objective 
is the same. 

The history of organized labor is a 
record of these cycles that are insepa- 
rable from life. 

America’s outstanding philosopher 
declared, three-quarters of a century 
ago: “Man is constantly standing on 
a precipice.” 

To deny this is to say that life is 
static—that men ignore, rather than 
challenge, constantly changing condi- 
tions. 

Organized workers are alert to this 
inflexible law of life. 

Today there are grave problems 
confronting labor, but this was true 


in every other time. Workers in each 
period believe their problems are more 
difficult than in any other period. 

Today workers point to the injunc- 
tion evil, low wages that can not con- 
sume mass output, unemployment be- 
cause of new production processes and 
the discharge of workers forty and 
forty-five years of age. 

These call for a solution, but work- 
ers in other times were likewise 
alarmed when confronted by problems 
that were as relatively important to 
them. 

We have an advantage over organ- 
ized workers of other days in that we 
are acquiring a better insight into so- 
cial and economic forces that would 
deny social justice. 

The courage and sacrifice of those 
who have gone before should be an in- 
spiration. We can progress if we have 
the will to do. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars 

But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 

Our trade union movement typifies 
determination. If this faculty, backed 
by intelligence, is continuously ap- 
plied we have nothing to fear. 

We will always be faced by prob- 
lems. Difficulty is a heritage be- 
queathed to courageous men and 
women. 

Present-day trade unionists are of 
the same stuff as those who have gone 
before. They will not shirk from prob- 
lems before them. 

They will be spurred to greater ac- 
tivity by the Toronto convention, for 
they know that orderly, progressive 
advancement comes from themselves. 
—News Letter. 


Profit Records Soar 


New York.—Profits of Standard Oil 
companies and leading steel producers 
have broken all records. Net incomes 
reach unbelievable figures the past 
year, while wages remained practi- 
cally stationary. 
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In 1928 the steel trust reported a 
net profit of $113,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 30 per cent over its 1927 in- 
come of $87,000,000. For the first six 
months of 1929 net profit was $96,- 
000,000, a 100 per cent jump over the 
figures for the same period last year. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in the 
last year, reported a profit of $18,000,- 
000, an increase of about 18 per cent 
over the previous year. For the first 
six months of this year profits of $20,- 
000,000 is larger than for the twelve 
months of 1928. Bethlehem, together 
with the steel trust, produces more 
than one-half of the country’s steel 
output. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany and other steel concerns report 
similar profits that are quietly ig- 
nored, while every effort is made to 
check Congress from authorizing 
their publication by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Various Standard Oil companies 
will break all records this year for 
cash disbursements. It is estimated 
that stockholders will be paid $65,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of this 
year, against $50,000,000 in the same 
quarter last year.—News Letter. 








Unions Set Working Conditions 
That Can’t Be Called Average 


Toronto, Ontario.—The practice of 
using union wage rates as standards 
for unorganized industries is incor- 
rect, says the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council in its annual report. 

“Organized workers represent the 
standard-making group,” the council 
states. “They are handicapped by 
poorer conditions of the unorganized 
and may be pulled backward unless all 
groups are able to make greater prog- 
ress.” 

The report declares that there is not 
prosperity for all. Technical changes 
have brought unemployment and the 
training of many workers is made 
valueless. This unemployment, “in 


sharp contrast with the benefits ac- 
companying industrial progress. 
stands out as a problem challenging 
attention. 

“Trade unions find important alsc 
the very wide difference between the 
rates of change in wages and profits 
dividend payments or prices of indus- 
trial stocks.” Lack of management is 
blamed for present conditions in back- 
ward industries, such as coal and tex 
tiles. 

“One of the worst offenders is thr 
automobile industry, which in man) 
ways is in the forefront of technica: 
progress. While relying on technica! 
research for advantages in the sales 
markets, automobile companies have 
followed most primitive models ir 
their labor policies. 

“The continuation or increase ir 
part-time employment and unemploy- 
ment are depression forces which may 
gain power and turn prosperity intc 
business depression for all.’’—News 
Letter. 


Machine Is Displacing Labor 

Toronto, Ontario. — There were 
500,000 fewer wage earners in the 
first half of this year than in 1919, ac- 
cording to the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council’s annual report. During this 
ten-year period production has _ in- 
creased more than 40 per cent. “There 
has been a downward tendency in em 
ployment because machines have 
taken the place of workers in indus 
try,” it is stated. 

The report paints an unattractive 
picture of the distress caused by new 
processes that are being installec 
without regard to the effect on work- 
ers. 

“Labor realizes it is idle to oppose 
technical progress, but we lament that 
technical progress has been permitted 
to usher in want and suffering. 

“Labor believes introducing ma- 
chines without considering what the 
effect will be on employed persons. 
and without planning to prevent hard- 
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ships, is regrettable and an unneces- 
sary social and economic waste which 
retards progress. We believe that job 
analysis would disclose that younger 
persons are now exclusively employed 
for some jobs that older persons 
might perform equally well, if not bet- 
ter. We believe that the period of re- 
adjustment can be mitigated and 
bridged. To that end we propose that 
efforts be made to stimulate study of 
the displacement problem and to urge 
sonferences between workers em- 
oloyed and other concerned groups 
prior to the introduction of the 
shanges and thus provide against 
ivoidable hardships.”—News Letter. 
{ge Limit for Wage Workers 
Causes Worry 

San Francisco.—‘“It is impossible 
‘or workers to save for the proverbial 
rainy day’ when their earning power 
is curtailed at the age of forty or 
forty-five years,” said Governor 
Young in a letter to the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. 

“Any anti-social policy limiting op- 
portunities for work not only has a 
tendency to force capable men and 
women to become objects of charity,” 
said the governor, “but the lengthen- 
ing of the span of life, as science 
makes its advances, and the introduc- 
tion of pension systems by public and 
private employers, bring additional 
problems to the main question. 

“I feel certain that we shall con- 
tinue to consider experience and fit- 
ness alone, as far as public employ- 
ment is concerned, and that therefore 
this question does not primarily affect 
our own employes. There is danger, 
however, of an acute situation as re- 
spects employment in certain private 
industries. 

“Although a proper exercise of 
thrift may often permit savings suffi- 
cient to take care of old age, neverthe- 
less the earning and saving period be- 
comes too short when forced retire- 
ment comes too early. Especially is 


this true when the necessary expenses 
of large families or of illness have 
made these savings impossible. Early 
forced retirement without means of 
sustenance for him who is retired thus 
throws an almost impossible burden 
upon the state. and becomes a very 
real social problem.” 


Private “Dicks” are 
Treacherous 


In upholding the contempt charge 

against Harry F. Sinclair, the United 
States Supreme Court made this ref- 
erence to private detectives who were 
employed by the oil operator: 
_ “The most exemplary resent havy- 
ing their footsteps dogged by private 
detectives. All know that men who ac- 
cept such employment commonly lack 
fine scruples, often willfully misrepre- 
sent innocent conduct and manufac- 
ture charges.” 

It is hoped that lower federal 
courts will keep this indictment in 
mind when they are called upon to 
issue labor injunctions on the testi- 
mony of “dicks” who are so con- 
temptuously referred to by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Cartels in Old World Affect 
People’s Lives 


Washington.—Development of the 
international cartel is a problem of 
major importance, according to a bul- 
letin issued by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

International cartels, it is ex- 
plained, are associations or combina- 
tions of producers or traders from 
two or more countries which aim at 
some degree of market control and 
regulation of competition. They may 
be composed of private individual con- 
cerns or of private groups. 

In some cases state-owned or state- 
controlled enterprises are parties to 
cartel agreements, as in the case of 
the Franco-German potash cartel, of 
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which the French government is a 
member, and the Italian-Spanish mer- 
cury cartel, to which the Spanish gov- 
ernment is a signatory. 

“In contradistinction to trusts and 
mergers,” declared William F. Notz, 
author of the bulletin, “the members 
of cartels retain their individual legal 
independence as well as freedom of 
action in technical and business mat- 
ters, except in so far as the cartel 
agreement imposes certain temporary 
restrictions as to price, sales, terri- 
tory, production or other matters.” 

The author declares that these car- 
tels have a profound effect on the com- 
mercial, legal, political and social poli- 
cies of Europe.—News Letter. 





Rigid Formula Is Not Law 

Application of the social realities 
of law, rather than rigid formula and 
rule, is urged by Associate Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“Law can not fulfill its ideals as a 
useful and vital social force unless 
those who apply it penetrate the wild- 
erness of its rules and formulas to the 
realities to which it applies,” he said. 

In other words, law must be ad- 
justed to new customs and needs. 
These can not be checked nor hastened 
by legislative codes or court mandate. 

Where opposition to the judiciary 
exists it can be traced to the effort of 
courts to apply rules that no longer 
fit into the people’s lives. 

Jurists like the Honorable Harlan 
Fiske Stone distinguish between ca- 
prices of the moment and constantly 
changing needs of the people who 
maintain their national character. 

This character is the foundation of 
our social and political institutions. 
Changed details, but not fundamen- 
tals, are urged by citizens who are 
aware of this character. 

The jurist who ignores this point is 
blind to the philosophy of law and to 
our elastic system of government. 


He considers the Constitution a 
structure of Bessemer steel. He would 
enforce the edict of ox-cart days in an 
age when flying machines, the radio 
and mass production have changed 
popular viewpoints, social needs and 
national outlooks.—News Letter. 


Unionism is Labor’s Defense 


San Francisco.—‘Workers might 
as well join golf clubs as labor unions 
if the present anti-union campaign is 
successful,” declared Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., while in this city attend- 
ing the Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems. 

Dr. Ryan said that such terms as 
“American plan” and “open” shops 
are masks behind the pretense of 
American freedom. 

“The real purpose of these drives,” 

he said, “is to destroy effective labor 
unions and subject working people to 
the complete domination of employ- 
ers. 
Dr. Ryan declared that everything 
for the betterment of workers has 
been secured by their trade unions. 
Labor must depend upon collective 
bargaining to secure a decent wage 
and improved work conditions, he 
said. He indorsed the five-day week 
and predicted the six-hour day. 

The attempt of a group of “insid- 
ers” in the anti-union Industrial Asso- 
ciation of this city to set wages for 
building craftsmen was condemned by 
Dr. Ryan. He said he did not blame 
trade unionists for refusing to permit 
outsiders to regulate their wages and 
hours. “I don’t want my life regulated 
by a group of dictators,” he declared. 

The alleged prosperity that work- 
ers in this country are supposed to 
enjoy was denied by the Washington 
educator. “The number of families ap- 
plying for charitable aid in the United 
States the past few years has in- 
creased far greater than the popula- 
tion,” he said.—News Letter. 








110] 


Convict Labor and Sears 
Roebuck 


Detroit.—Installation of machinery 
in the state penitentiary at Jackson 
to make overalls in competition with 
free labor is protested by the Detroit 
Federation of Labor in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Green. Overalls manufactured 
at another state penitentiary, and sold 
by Sears Roebuck, is wrecking this in- 
dustry. 

“During the last month,” the union- 
ists say, “one of the largest and oidest 
overall factories in the United States, 
the Larned Carter Overall Company, 
located in this city, closed its doors 
and threw out of employment several 
hundred of our members. This was 
largely due to the competition in the 
overall industry in this section caused 
by the increase of the output at the 
Marquette (Mich.) penitentiary since 
the opening of the two Sears Roebuck 
stores in Detroit, where a large num- 
ber of these overalls are sold. 

“We also protest against the Prison 
Commission authorizing the contract- 
ing-out of labor of prisoners in sugar 
beet fields. This, in our opinion, is a di- 
rect violation of the contract law.”— 
News Letter. 





Trade Unions Have no Equal 


The Federal Radio Commission can 
see no difference between organized 
labor and a fraternal organization. 

The commission made this state- 
ment in its reply to the plea of Chicago 
Federation of Labor that the district 
court of appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia set aside the commission’s re- 
fusal to award Station WCFL, Chi- 
cago, a full time wave length. 

If labor were assigned such a wave 
length, the commission said, fraternal 
organizations could make the same 
claim and the number of wave lengths 
are limited. 

The commission should “book up” 
on trade unionism and its purpose. 
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Its beneficial social effects make 
comparison with a fraternal organiza- 
tion out of the question. 

Fraternal organizations serve a use- 
ful purpose, but their existence is not 
a social necessity, as is trade unions. 

To state this fact is to answer the 
commission’s thoughtless claim that 
sounds like the citizen’s alliance, 
rather than the conclusions of a gov- 
ernment unit that has such vast pow- 
ers over the destinies of the nation.— 
News Letter. 





Elbert Hubbard, one of the worid’s 
wise men, had the faculty of putting 
into words what many people thought 
but could not express. One of his “‘say- 
ings” was on initiative: 

“The world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for but one 
thing, and that is initiative. What is 
initiative? I'll tell you it is doing the 
right thing without being told. 

“But next to doing the thing with- 
out being told is to do it when you 
are told once. That is to say, carry the 
message to Garcia. Those who can 
carry a message get high honors, but 
their pay is not always in proportion. 

“Next, there are those who never 
do a thing until they are told twice; 
such get no honors and small pay. 

“Next, there are those who do the 
right thing only when necessity kicks 
them from behind, and these get in- 
difference instead of honors and a 
pittance for pay. 

“Then, still lower down in the scale 
than this, we have the fellow who will 
not do the right thing even when some 
one goes along to show him and stays 
to see that he does it; he receives the 
contempt he deserves, unless he hap- 
pens to have a rich father, in which 
case destiny patiently awaits around 
the corner with a stuffed club.” 





Friendship is the only thing in the 
world concerning the usefulness of 
which all mankind are agreed.— 
Cicero. 
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By J. M. GILLESPIE 


T ms IS THE MONTH in which we celebrate Thanksgiving Day, a holiday 
for all and a feast day for those who can afford it. How many remember 
back to the days when the pay which men received was nine, ten and 
eleven dollars a week and no overtime; when some of the team owners would 
give a turkey to the married men on Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
$2.00 to the single men? Even then there were many bosses who did not 
give anything. Conditions would be just the same this year if we did not 
have an International Union with its affiliated local unions throughout 
the country to look out for our interests. So, when offering up thanks on 
that day, just offer up some of it for your union and for those who blazed 
the way for its formation and offer up a prayer that it may grow and 
redouble the good already accomplished for those who make a living at 
our craft and calling. 


ry '* 


M ANY ORGANIZATIONS are complaining about the amount of work their 
membership is losing as a result of the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery and are saying that the five-day week is their only salvation, and we 
are for them. But, when any new machinery is introduced into our line of 
business, a half dozen other organizations immediately lay claim to that 
work and expect us to give it up to them without any thought for our own 
jurisdiction and our membership. So far, they have found men on our side 
who are just as able as they are and who are always on the lookout for the 
best interests of our International Union. 


TT FT 

Any MAN in any line of work outside of a building mechanic who has 
reached the age of forty or forty-five and who nowadays loses his job, finds 
himself out in the cold, or, in other words, he is just junked, as far as getting 
work in his line is concerned. Once in a while we hear of a man who has 
been employed in a department store for years, working up until he had 
reached a position paying sixty or seventy-five dollars a week, while at 
the same time getting closer to the shady line of life—forty or forty-five 
years—is let out after years of service and a young college man takes his 
place at twenty-five dollars a week. 

And why all of this? Only because the new manager has ideas of 
making more money for his firm and thereby getting a little more for 
himself, and, through their selfishness, care nothing whatever for the 
service rendered by the faithful employee who gave the best years of his 
life to the work and is now put out on the street to seek other work in order 
to eat, sleep and buy sufficient clothing to cover his body and keep from 
going to the poorhouse until death calls him. 

With this condition prevailing, we find the employees of these stores, 
both on the inside as well as on the outside of the stores, without any form 
of organization except a store association, which they cannot take with 
them. 

The men are afraid, and most of the girls, of course, think it will be 
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but a short time until they are married and they don’t want to be troubled 
with a union. They never give any thought to those who may follow them, 
although if they do marry it will be only a few years until they have boys 
and girls of their own who may be seeking employment in the very stores 
where their own mothers worked before, and perhaps, after they were 
married. This state of affairs will continue to exist for generations, or 
until they do wake up and organize into a strong labor union. 

Bring this question up in your own homes if you have a brother, sister 
or father who works in unorganized stores, or other places, and show to 
them not only the value, but also the great need for organization. 


"TT 


T ue COMPULSORY ARBITRATION SYSTEM in Australia seems to have gone 
astray and it is now proposed that the plan be abolished and the various 
states settle their own labor disputes. 

The American Federation of Labor has always been opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration. It does, however, favor honest arbitration when both 
sides agree to it and name the form of arbitration to be pursued. 

Many states have arbitration boards of different kinds, all doing some 
good work in their line. Massachusetts has one of the very best systems in 
existence and a very wonderful board, and if the parties submitting their 
case to arbitration have the evidence to back up their request, they need 
never have any fear as to the outcome. We have always found the board 
square, but ready also to tell us when they believed we were wrong in any 
contention we had before them when going over a conciliation case. 

Let us hope we may never have compulsory arbitration in the Labor 
Movement. A good talk across the table by the parties at interest, making 
it clear to both sides just what the business can stand, will result in an agree- 
ment which will be more satisfactory to all concerned. 


TT, 


Tas ONE THING in the Labor Movement which all labor organizations 
should do is to keep their signed contracts. The unions of our International 
must keep their contracts and when anything goes wrong, take it up with 
the firm with which the men are having trouble. Pulling a strike without 
first holding a conference on the grievance is not the right thing to do. 
This happens only once in a while where the union is new or when the 
business agent is new. 

Write this office, or ask some labor man who has had experience in 
matters of this kind and you will save the firm, your union and yourself a 
lot of money and avoid a lot of grief. 

Things of any size or which amount to anything were never made in 
a day, and this applies to local unions as well as to other business institu- 
tions. Exercising care and sound judgment is a good policy to pursue at 


all times. 
T's 


T HE MILL OWNERS in some of the southern states should, at least, be willing 
to look into the conditions surrounding the workers in their districts and 
give them due consideration, especially when it becomes known that the 
mother of five children had to work in their mills and at the age of twenty- 
nine had to lose her life because there was a strike on in the mill where she 
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was employed, and now five little children, who do not know what it is all 
about, must go through the tender years of their life without a mother’s 
care. Were it not for low wages and long hours in those mills that mother 
could have been at home with her babies twenty-four hours a day, because 
her husband, if working under good union conditions and receiving union 
wages, would be able to support his family in the right way. 

We hope the United States Senate will make a thorough investigation 
of the entire textile industry, especially in the South. 


TTF 


| N A FEW MORE WEEKS the banks of the country will be sending out the 
checks called “Christmas savings” and all the large stores throughout the 
land will be advertising that they will accept those checks in payment for 
articles purchased to be used as Christmas presents. 

This practice of saving a little each week is a very good plan, but to 
spend it all at Christmas time, unless you can afford it, is not a very good 
idea. There may, perhaps, be another time when sickness, a strike, or, 
worst of all, unemployment, comes your way and a few dollars in the bank 
is your best asset, a friend that will not go back on you, or turn down the 
other street in order to evade you, but one that will make you feel yourself 
a man and independent. 

As many of our members will, no doubt, receive a check of this kind, 
let me suggest that you just put some of it back into the bank again for 
the rainy day which may overtake you. A little saved now and then will 
help us all in time to come. 

TTF 


N 
SAFETY TALKS for truck and bus chauffeurs are being held in several unor 
ganized localities and the returns from the meetings show that they ars 
very well attended. Of course the men are told in a roundabout way to 
attend all of the meetings and if they are not seen there they may look 
for a new job in the near future. 

It is very easy to tell men to attend meetings of that kind because there 
is not any danger of them being told that they should organize into a union, 
where they would then have safety on both sides and receive a little more 
pay in their envelopes on pay day. The kind of bosses who instruct their 
employees to attend the safety meetings are the kind who would discharge 
them for even thinking about going to a union meeting if they knew about it. 

Should a union man happen to attend one of those meetings, just let 
him ask the man who is seated alongside him if he belongs to the union, and 
if not, why not? 

Safety for himself and his family is needed just as much as safety 
for his employer and his reduced insurance rate. Let us have safety, but 
make it safety for all. 

TTT 


H AVE YOU EVER STOPPED to think, as you walk down the street and pass a 
home for orphans, children whose parents have passed into the next world, 
and as you continue on you pass the institution for the blind, then the 
building in which are housed those persons who are deaf and dumb, until 
you come to the worst of them all, the insane hospitals, which are being 
made larger each year as, from reports, insanity seems to be increasing 
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instead of decreasing, that even with all of our troubles in life, we still 
have a lot to be thankful for, although we are many times very ungrateful. 

We all should surely be very thankful that we have escaped such afflic- 
tions and are not occupants of those institutions. We must, however, be 
more than just thankful. We must lend a helping hand at all times to those 
who are afflicted and confined in said institutions. We should see to it 
that our state representatives in the Senate and House of Representatives 
do their share by enacting laws which will enable those unfortunates to 
have the best of medical treatment and bodily care in every respect; that 
the men and women on the different boards appointed to care for these 
institutions are men and women of ability and character who will place the 
welfare of those unfortunates in their charge above the dollar. Further, 
we should work to see that commissions are appointed to learn the cause of 
insanity and what can be done to prevent it. 

We believe the terrible strain due to poverty and not knowing what 
they are going to do because of the need of proper food to keep body and 
soul together, and for a warm place to sleep for themselves and families 
sometimes causes something in the brain of the individual to snap. This, 
of course, in most cases is due to the fact that some people are not receiving 
sufficient wages and are working altogether too long hours. 

Nothing is ever going to change these conditions until the workers 
organize, and organize they must, if they ever expect to hold their own with 
big business, which is growing bigger and bigger every day. 

Yes, we all have a great deal to be happy over and we hope that day 
will never come when we can’t, or won’t, help those in need and may our 
International Union and its affiliated locals continue doing their good work 
so that long after we are gone it may be written in the pages of history 
what our union has done for mankind. 


TTT 


R ECENTLY there appeared in the newspapers the story of an old colored 
gentleman who was lying sick in his bed and wishing that a white dove 
would fly over him. A white dove did come and perched itself on the head 
of his bed. He considered it a good omen and many people called at his 
home to see it. The newspapers published pictures of the sick man in his 
bed with the dove perched on the head of the bed and a large gathering of 
people who had come to the house to see whether or not the story was true. 
Then, along came a woman who claimed the dove belonged to her and that 
she had the mate at home, having just purchased them a short time before. 

What difference who owned the dove or how it came there so long as 
it was bringing comfort to the sick man. If he is sick and may perhaps die, 
it might be better to let him have that happiness which he seems to get 
from the visit of the dove. It may be easy to get a dove, but not always so 
easy to get happiness of thought when you are sick. Our idea is, when 
people are sick and they get happiness out of anything that it be allowed 
to continue until they either become better or the end comes. 


Tr FT 


| N WHAT PAPERS do you read anything about a strike after it has been on 
for two weeks? You read about it only in labor papers. It seems that all 
of our daily newspapers have some uniform way of just letting it drop out 
of sight. They must feel that it is not news to publish that a strike is over. 
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Not a paper that we could find had one line in it about the New Orleans 
street car men’s strike, although it has been on for ten weeks, with plenty 
of strike breakers and injunctions, but no one riding except certain persons 
who work for one part of our government, who were given orders to ride. 

Of course we understand that big business and the advertisers in the 
newspapers do not wish any publicity given to the unions or to strikes, 
because such publicity may wake up some of their underpaid employees and 
cause a strike. The slogan, therefore, seems to be, if you wish our business, 
Mr. Newspaper, give plenty of publicity to our side but leave the union side 
in the dark. 

Keep yourself informed as to the labor news of the country. Get your- 
self some labor papers to read and know, first hand, what is going on. 


TFT 


] T IS INDEED INTERESTING to read some of the press reports of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions press service as to how the workers on 
the other side of the water are progressing and how the unions of the 
workers are growing stronger every day. The war put the unions over there 
in many places almost off the map, due to the enormous number of men who 
lost their lives in the war and the hardships encountered in endeavoring to 
rebuild the unions after the war. 

Several conventions were held over there during the summer months 
this year, such as the Factory Workers’ International, the Internationa] 
Union of Woodworkers and the Teachers’ International, and they all report 
gains in membership and a betterment of conditions. 

Some International Unions in this country hold membership in the 
unions over there and attend their conventions. For instance, the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, who sent delegates to the Woodworkers’ 
convention this year. This is an asset to the unions of skilled trades in this 
country, as many of the young workers from other countries will be over 
here working at those trades and they will be trade unionists from the start. 
It is also a matter of education to the representatives from this country to 
be able to see and know how they do their work and bring the information 
first hand to the workers in the trades here. Many of those unions are 
fighting for the eight-hour day while the trades here have had it for years, 
and, in time, those trades over there will be enjoying the eight-hour day also. 
l HE PRESIDENT of any local union who does not see to it that the trustees 
of the local audit the books in accordance with the International laws is just 
as guilty as the secretary-treasurer who goes wrong. Further, he places his 
union in the position that the bonding company does not have to make good 
the shortage to the local, because the union’s side of the contract with the 
bonding company was not kept. 

When a thing of this kind happens—which we are glad to say is not 
often—the membership of the local usually thinks the bonding company 
should pay anyway. They never stop to think that the bonding company 
is a business institution which does business in a business way right to the 
line. They should remember also that their local union is a business insti- 
tution and carry out their part of the contract with the bonding company. 

Our auditors in the auditing department always give our locals, wher- 
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ever they go, instructions on matters of this kind, and the fact that the 
man who is secretary-treasurer is a good fellow makes no difference, for 
he will be a better fellow if you, as president, and your trustees, do your 
duty at the proper time. 


TTT 
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‘ 
I HE TARIFF seems to be occupying most of the space of the front pages of 
our news dailies for the last few months, and few of us give it any consid- 
eration, but if everything was on the free list it would not be long before 
we would begin to feel it. 

One senator in Washington said that any company or companies hold- 
ing patents and trade-marks in this country and are manufacturing the 
article, or parts of it, in a foreign country, should be made to pay a high 
tariff, because he claims it is the same as having a monopoly on the sales 
in our country, and they are just systematically robbing the workers of our 
land and making huge profits for themselves. 

Just watch and see how your congressman votes on the tariff bill and 
all of its amendments. It pays each one to look out for himself in this day 
of big business, schemers, politicians, mergers and efficiency experts. 


TTF 


Y 

W HENEVER a labor temple is to be built in any city or district, our loca! 
unions should take the matter up with the International office first and find 
out what they know about it and how far our locals should go in purchasing 
stock in same. When all labor organizations in a city take their fair share 
of the stock, it may be all right to go in and assist in making it a success. 

There are, however, unions that will use the temple, but will never 
put up a cent for the stock, although they could well afford to do so. No local 
union should ever put all of its money into a temple, for when trouble comes 
your way, a little money in your treasury goes a long way towards helping 
you out, and you can’t get your money out of a labor temple in a hurry. 
We have no intention of telling you how you shall spend your money, but 
we do know the history of many such buildings. 


TTF 


N OW AND THEN we read in the papers about a fire where the families were 
burned out of house and home and they did not have any fire insurance. 
This, of course, means that these families have to start all over again and 
must buy their things on the instalment plan, which, of course, is the most 
expensive way. It seems strange that so many people do not even try to 
find out what the cost would be to carry a one-thousand-dollar policy on their 
furniture and clothing. The cost is too small for any family to be without 
insurance and if the policy is made out to cover a period of three years, the 
insurance is even cheaper than at the yearly rate. Many people lose just 
because they keep putting off from day to day taking out insurance until it 
is too late. 

If we would just watch carefully over the small things in our homes 
and in our life in general, the bigger things will help take care of themselves. 
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F YOU GIVE your word of honor to do a thing, then see that you do it, 

if you wish to keep your friends and your name clear and clean. Only 

fourflushers tell untruths about others in order to get by or to try to line 
themselves up with the other side. 


TT % 


HE LOS ANGELES organized labor movement has in its midst Union 

Labor Post No. 352 of the American Legion. They are very proud of it 
and believe it is the first of its kind in the United States, the charter being 
installed June 12, 1929. 

The American Legion, in its conventions, always takes favorable action 
on matters pertaining to organized labor, and the American Federation of 
Labor in particular. 

We are calling this to the attention of our membership, as in our 
local unions throughout the country there are many veterans of the World 
War holding union cards. 
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ICHAEL 8. WINEK, former business agent of the Soda and Mineral 
Water Drivers’ Local Union No. 723, passed away in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently while on a visit with friends in that city. Mike—as he was called 
by his friends—was well known in Chicago, where he also was very active 
in political circles. Many labor and political officials attended his funeral. 
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LMOST ANYONE would think from the way some people down South 
are acting that it was part of Russia instead of America. Kidnapping, 
_ taken for a ride, and a severe beating thrown in for good measure, with the 
threat that if they come back they will be killed, are a few of the things 
’ that are taking place down there. 
Why all of this action? Simply because the working people—both 
» men and women—who for years have been robbed through low wages and 
| long hours, have decided they want some form of organization for their 
own protection. Who the hoodlums or so-called citizens are who are the 
perpetrators of these crimes, we do not know, but if the government of 
| the states in which this disorder exists can’t stop it and give to the people 
their constitutional rights, then it is high time for the federal government 
' to step in and take a hand and settle, once and for all, that the Constitution 
' means what it says, free speech and free assemblage, and that no business 
of any kind is bigger than the law or the citizens who live in this country. 
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N JUST A SHORT TIME from now in many. sections of the United States 
and Canada there will be plenty of snow and ice on the streets and roads 
. and plenty of accidents will result therefrom. 
There is one thing our members should always remember, and that is 
; that chains on automobile wheels are a preventative and they should put 
them on when the weather requires. It may take up a little of your time 
; to put them on, but they may be the means of saving you many hours of 
regret, should an accident happen to yourself or someone else. Just now, 
“when everybody and every thing is moving along at a rapid pace, safety 
must come first. . 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons a oe S 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


¥¥ 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
|. 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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